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of it, even K, as the work of Aristotle, and explains the repetitions and 
other difficulties as due to the fact that the various parts were written at 
different times, possibly with different purposes in view, and that the 
whole has never received from Aristotle a final revision. Whether the 
arrangement of the whole as we possess it is to be ascribed to Aristotle or 
his successors, is a question that Dr. Rolfes does not answer. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Rolfes's translation makes a substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of the Metaphysic, which, indeed, it was 
scarcely intended to do. But, within the limits set by the author's con- 
servatism and by his dependence upon St. Thomas, it is scholarly and 
trustworthy and should find a large sphere of usefulness. 

William Romaine Newbold. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Die Welt als Wille sum Selbst : Erne philosophische Studie. Von Max 
Dressler. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. 
— pp. 112. 

The world is a process of development, a unity developing from within, 
and so complete that nothing can be conceived outside it. Necessarily, 
therefore, a self-development, it may be described as ' will to self. ' In the 
exercise of this will, it passes through several different forms on its way to 
the truth, which is the absolute self-knowledge. These stages have one 
characteristic in common, in that they are all immediate, while it is the 
very essence of the truth, on the contrary, to be mediated. In the first 
place, the individual subject finds itself and its object given as immediate 
realities, or rather it creates them so, as necessary means to its end. Here 
one of two things may take place. Either the object may be taken as the 
real and regarded as a thing-in-itself, which is the standpoint of science ; 
or the self may be posited as the only reality, whereby the objective world is 
reduced to nothing in the false mysticism of the Oriental type. In art and in 
the true mysticism, these two sides of reality, being and feeling, are bound 
together in a unity that is still rather immediate than mediated, and so a 
step toward the truth, but not the truth itself. In artistic creation, the self 
feels itself at one with the world and strives to represent the truth in an 
inadequate material, a living whole in lifeless parts. In mysticism, on the 
other hand, the self endeavors to act upon the world as a part of it. As 
eternal love, the self desires to embrace all reality, but meets with the same 
difficulty as in art, namely, the impossibility of composing an infinite from 
a sum of finite parts. Complete mediation is found only in self-knowledge, 
the developed whole which includes in itself the undeveloped stages. The 
immediate objective and subjective being are necessary means and integral 
parts of the mediated knowledge, and each finds its meaning and justifica- 
tion through the other. Such a process as that described must be charac- 
terized as will, and the self may be defined as will to knowledge, which as 
its necessary preliminary appears as will to being. Historically, the sue- 
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cession is reversed, and being, the logically secondary, comes before the 
knowledge upon which it logically depends. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 



U imaginazione creatrice nella filosofia. Per Antonio Marchesini. 
Torino, Roma, Milano, Firenze, Napoli, Ditta G. B. Paravia e comp. — 
pp. 131. 

This book is really the enlargement of a dissertation written for the doc- 
torate, and is appropriately recommended to the public in a preface signed 
by Roberto Ardigo, whose doctrines are frequently quoted with approval, 
and who, we may suppose, has been the author's favorite professor. The 
specific aim of the work turns out to be the refutation of all philosophical 
systems, whether held in the past or current in the present, which are not 
positivistic ; and this by showing that, like works of art, they have been 
constructed in their essential features by the creative imagination, and are 
without any foundation in fact, their real ground often being some subjec- 
tive interest. Expressed in his own words, the author's thesis is : "The 
objective value of philosophical doctrines is in direct ratio to the dominance 
of perception and in inverse ratio to the dominance of the imagination ' ' 

(P-I30- 

The nature of his undertaking calls for an analysis and a description of 
the processes of the imagination with a definition of its proper function 
in logical thought. He points out, therefore, that the imagination, even in 
its creative activity, can do nothing else than select from remembered data 
of perception, and combine them into new systems of thought relations. 
Among the anthropological factors which determine more or less the char- 
acter and quantum of the influence of the imagination upon thought, the 
author mentions sex, and affirms that " in woman the creative imagination 
on the basis of emotion {a base affettiva) predominates, as in the savage and 
the child " ; which is proved "by the fact that to the rational functions of 
the imagination woman is almost a stranger" (p. 19). Without question- 
ing that the emotional factor is relatively greater in woman than in man, 
we may remark that in America, where woman's life is hedged about by 
fewer arbitrary limitations than in Italy, she is not generally regarded as on 
the same plane of undeveloped intelligence with the savage and the child. 
It is recognized, of course, that the creative imagination plays a legitimate 
and important role in invention and in scientific investigation, a scientific 
hypothesis being in fact "a supposition constructed by the imagination 
with a view to deducing from it conclusions that are in harmony with real 
facts." But we do not find a full and clear exposition of the part the 
imagination has in syllogistic reasoning, and of just how reasoning differs 
from non-logical operations of the mind. The three stages through which 
human thought, according to Comte, must necessarily pass, namely, (1) 



